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is extremely ' uncunning' and amateurish. Sometimes, it is merely
jejune and pedestrian, as when Leicester, surrendering to John,

humbly begs his Highness to beware
Of wronging innocence as he hath done.

At other times, it is almost comically naive and undignified, as in
the scene where the earl of Oxford tries to persuade queen Elinor
not to take too seriously the king's infidelities. But the dramatist
struggles manfully to rise above commonplace, and, though he pro-
duces mainly rant and fustian, there are occasional glimpses of
dignity and power: as when king John says of his nobles

Of high heroic spirits be they all;
and when he breaks out to Fitzwater,

Old brands of malice in thy bosom rest.

Moreover, Chettle has the conception in his mind of an atmosphere
of horror and grief as necessary to tragedy. But the elaborate
account of the starving of lady Bruce and her boy is a clumsy
failure, more painful to the reader because he must recall Dante's
canto on Ugolino's death. Only in one place, where lord Bruce
shows his murdered mother to the nobles, does the rant approach
poetic force and suggest to us the style which gives some merit to
The Tragedy of Hoffman. If Chettle copies any master in
Matilda's tragedy, it is Marlowe in his most inflated vein; in
one or two places, the influence of Shakespeare's Richard II is,
perhaps, to be detected.

Could we be certain that the second play in the Two Lament-
able Tragedies is Chettle's work, we should have an interesting
example of the development of his tragic manner. If we may take
Henslowe's writers as representative of the lesser dramatists and,
therefore, as reflecting the dramatic tastes and capacities of the
less cultured patrons of the drama, we perceive that, just at the end
of the sixteenth century, a definite taste for tragedy was setting in.
In 1598 and 1599, we find in Henslowe's lists a series of plays which
were domestic tragedies founded upon actual murders as they were
recorded in the ballads and pamphlets of the day. It was natural
that, if plays were being made out of folklore ballads upon
Robin Hood and other national heroes, mythical or historical, the
murder ballad should be seized upon for stage purposes, and such a
use could not but convey into serious drama a new strain of realism
and vitality. Tragedy would thus be prevented from losing itself
in the imaginative incoherence of the ' revenge' plays which Kyd's
genius, catching fire from Seneca, had brought into vogue. Arden